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‚Opponents of Plan Tell Senate Group Ít 
Would Involve Us in War—Supporter 
Warns of Upset in Balance of Power 


By HAROLD B. HINTON 
Special to TEE NEW YORK TIMMES. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 4—General 


Robert E. Wood, chairman of the 


board of Sears, Roebuck & Co. and 
acting chairman of the America 
First Committee, expressed the 
opinion to the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee today that there 
was “a possibility” that the United 
States would be “actively involved 
in the war in the next ninety days” 
if the Administration lease-lend 


bill, on which the committee is 
holding hearings, should be en- 
acted. 


In his preliminary statement, of 
which mimeographed copies were 
distributed to the committee, Gen- 
eral Wood wrote of the probability 
of involvement in war, but he em- 
ployed the word ‘‘possibility’’ when 
he read it aloud. 

Later in the hearing, Senator 
Robert R. Reynolds of North Caro- 
lina asked General Wood: 

“Will this bill get us into war?” 

“That’s what I am afraid of,” the 


. witness replied. 


Senator Walter F. George of 
Georgia, chairman of the commit- 
tee, was unwilling to let this opin- 
ion go unchallenged. He asked 
General Wood questions designed to 
get the witness to specify the pre- 
cise provisions of the bill which he 





felt would bring the United States 
into the European war. 

General Wood repeated previous 
statements that he could not put his 
finger on any one specific item, 
but that the cumulative effect of 
the extraordinary powers proposed 
to be delegated to the President 
made that impression on him. 

“I think this country is in dan- 
ger from two sources,” Senator 
George said, ‘‘extremists on both 
sides. There are the extremists who 
want to go to war, and with equal 
conviction I mention the extremists 
who believe the delegation of any 
reasonable authority will get us 
into war. Between these two, I 
don’t wonder our people are con-| 
fused.” | 

During three and a half hours 
that General Wood occupied the 
witness stand, he expressed again 
and again his misgivings at the 
terms of the proposed legislation. 
He and his organization, he said, | 
favor a large measure of aid to 
Great Britain and they are unpre- 
pared at the present time to outline 
any limits to that aid. 

To a question by Senator Gerald 
P. Nye of North Dakota, General 
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Wood outlined as follows the fears 
and apprehensions which he said 
‘ig experiencing himself and believes 


plague the majority of people in 
.the United States: 

“There's a great sentiment in fa- 
vor of aiding England, a good deal 
of it, I believe, because people have 
been scared to death. The masses 
of the people understand it means 
war if we sent merchant vessels 
into war zones and they don’t wan 
to take that step.” i 

In an exchange with Senator Tom 
Connally of Texas, General Wood 
said: 

“It isn’t so much using the Navy 
for convoy. That isn't so impor- 
tant as sending merchant vessels 
into combat areas.” 





Wood Sums Up His Career 


General Wood, under questioning 
by Senator Johnson of California, 
said that he was a graduate of the 
Military Academy, went to France 
as a colonel in the Rainbow Divi- 
sion in 1917 and was called back to 
the United States in the Spring of 
1918 and promoted to brigadier gen- 
eral, serving as acting quartermas- 
ter general of the Army until the 
end of the war. 

Senator Connally opened the Ad- 
ministration’s attack on General 
Wood’s previously expressed oppo- 
sition to the bill by asking how far 
the witness would go in extending 
aid to Britain. When General Wood 
replied that he had not made up his 
mind, Senator Connally observed: 

“You're in a pretty fix to advise 
us when you haven’t made up your 
own mind.” | 

This lead to a discussion of the 
present condition of British finances 
in the United States. General 
Wood said that he would extend aid 
in the form of outright gifts of war 
materials, but only after all British 
resources in the United States had 
been converted into dollars and the 
proceeds spent in paying for pur- 
chases. 

“If we wait until they are all 
liquidated, we may be liquidated, 
too,” Senator Connally com- 
mented. 


British Holdings Are Estimated 


General Wood estimated the mar- 
Ket value of holdings in the United 
States of such large British cor- 
porations as Lever Brothers at 
$250,000,000; American Viscose Cor- 
poration at $150,000,000; American 
branches and investments of Brit- 
ish insurance companies at $400,- 
000,000; and other holdings, such as 
cotton plantations, cattle ranches 
and other real estate, at large sums 
at which he could not even guess. 

These estimates were compared 
by Senator Vandenberg with $900,- 
00,000, at which Secretary Morgen- 
thau had valued such British hold- 
ings, on the basis of British Treas- 
ury reports to him. 

“I think it’s too low, but I can’t 
prove it,’’ General Wood remarked. 

Several Administration Senators 
challenged General Wood's estimate 
of the British cash position and the 
witness conceded that he had had 
no access to the Treasury list on 
which - Secretary Morgenthau 
based his statement that Great 
Britain’s cash resources in the 
United States would have to be en- 
tirely liquidated in order to pay for 
war orders placed before Dec. 15, 
leaving nothing to be pledged 
against future commitments. The 
Secretary added that British war 
orders have ceased. 

‘Without casting any aspersion,” 
General Wood said to Senator Rob- 
ert La Follette Jr., “it would look 
as if our British friends were hold- 
ing out on us.” 

Senator Pepper asked the witness 
if he agreed with Secretary Knox 
that furnishing aid to Britain would 
be buying time to perfect the de- 
fenses of the United States and 
General Wood replied: 

“I think we've got time.” 


Wood Denies Charges by Gibson 


Senator Clark of Missouri asked 
General Wood whether there was 
any basis in fact for allegations 
which he said had been made at | 
St. Louis by “a former United 
States Senator who served by ap- 
pointment only.” 

He identified the former Senator 
as Ernest W. Gibson, chairman of 
the Committee to Defend America | 
by Aiding the Allies, and said that. 


World 


the allegations were that the Amer- | 
ica First Committee was in touch) 
with German propaganda sources, | 


including Dr. Goebbels, and had 
been highly praised by ‘‘Lord Haw- 
Haw,” the renegade Briton broad- 
casting from Berlin. 

When Senator Clark asked him if 
there was any truth in the charges, 
General Wood replied: 

“None whatever, and whoever 
says so is & liar.” 

Mr. Gibson came into the Senate 
Caucus Room, where the hearings 
are being held, shortly after this 
exchange. All he heard of the re- 
marks about his committee was an 
expression of surprise by Senator 
Nye that his organization had not 
asked to testify in favor of the 
lease-lend bill. To newspaper men 
Mr. Gibson said that a request to 
be allowed to appear had been tele- 
graphed to the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 


Talk With Churchill Recalled 


In replying to Senator Nye’s ques- 
tions, General Wood told an anec- 
dote about a luncheon he had in 
November, 1936, with Winston 
Church in the now Prime Minister's 
flat in London. 

“Germany is getting too strong 
and we must smash her,” General 
Wood quoted Mr. Churchill as say- 
ing to him. 

Senator Nye asked whether Mr. 
Churchill intimated that the United 
States was expected to help, and 
General Wood replied that the Brit- 
ish statesman’s remarks concerned 
only the proper foreign policy 
which he then believed Great Brit- 
ain should follow. He added, how- 
ever, the following expansion of the 
1936 situation: 

“At every dinner party we were 
told we ought to be their allies— 
that we ought to help them.” 

The first witness of the day was 
Professor Charles A. Beard of 
Johns Hopkins University, the his- 
torian, who characterized the pro- 
posal as ‘‘a bill for waging unde- 
clared war.’’ Dr. Beard said that 
it is more important for the pro- 
ponents of the bill than for its op- 
ponents to consider why it should 


gress ought to ask itself a number 
of questions before adopting the 


measure. 
Asked by Senator La Follette to 


amplify his estimate of the dangers 
he said were inherent in the bill, 
Dr. Beard replied that it would de- 
feat the purpose of the proposed 
legislation to manufacture muni- 
. tions and ships and to send them to 
sea unprotected, for the Germans 
to sink at will. 

“‘They will be convoyed,’’ he said, 


ie passed. He suggested that Con- 
| 
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and “the convoys will be attacked 


by German planes and submarines. 
Then what? Are we not in the 


war? That’s the way I interpret 
the bill.” 

The witness said that he was 
greatly impressed by the manner in 
which President Roosevelt attacked 
the depression when he took office 
im 1933. However, ‘‘we have been 
buying our way out with borrowed 
money,” he continued, “and when 
Ithe war boom explodes you will 
have $65,000,000,000, $75,000,000,000 
or $100,000,000,000 of national debt, 
with from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 
unemployed.” 


Major Eliot Tells Views 


Major George Fielding Eliot, com- 
mentator on military affairs, ap- 
pearing at the invitation of Senator 
Gillette, announced himself in fa- 
vor of the bill, to which Mr. Gillette 
is opposed. Senator Gillette ex- 
plained that he asked Major Eliot 
to appear in order that he might 
elaborate his suggestion for a Coun- 
cil of National Defense, to include 
the Secretaries of War, Navy, State, 
Treasury and Commerce, to serve 
with the Director of the Office of 
Production Management and two 
or three civilians, 

When Major Eliot conceded that 
-the establishment of such a coun- 
cil could be accomplished by the 
President without the benefit of 
any enabling legislation, and with- 
out amending the pending bill, the 
discussion developed into an expo- 
sition of Major Eliot’s theory that 
the current upset in the European 
balance of power, whereby a nation 
in control of the entire continent 
of Europe has secured free access 
to the Atlantic, has posed an entire- 
ly new problem to the United 
States, in looking after its own se- 
curity. ; 

The witness raid that this changed 
condition must be faced ‘‘realisti- 
cally.” To Senator Vandenberg, he 
, explained that “‘it is now a question 
of preserving world balance of pow- 
er,” when the Michigan Senator de- 
manded whether the United States 
'must commit itself to guaranteeing 
a European balance. 
| “We must impose restrictions on 
‘the world conquerors so that they 
cannot gather materiais to wage 
war again,” Major Eliot added. 

Senator George read into the rec- 
ord a telegram signed by eight 
Southern Governors urging passage 
of the Lease-Lend Bill as ‘‘essential 
to the safety of the nation.’’ The 
i signers were Governors Maybank 
of South Carolina, Broughton of 
North Carolina, Holland of Florida, 
Adkins of Arkansas, Johnson of 
Mississippi, Jones of Louisiana, 
Price of Virginia and Dixon of 
Alabama. 


